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Elizabeth, the sister of the Emperor, while 
the Prince Eugene had been made Vicaire 
GSneral of the Italian provinces. Pri£ had 
been deposed and the Comte de Daun 
was representing the Archduchess. While in 
Vienna, Rousseau had been assured by the 
Emperor that he would ratify the commission 
sent by Eugene as soon as it had been approv- 
ed by the Conseil d' Etat des Pays-Bas. So he 
sought out the Comte de Daun, who proposed 
the matter again to the intendants des finan- 
ces, and this time they were favorable to it. 
At the session of the Conseil d' Etat, however, 
although the majority of the members were 
friendly to Rousseau, the few who were not so 
succeeded in prevailing upon Daun to leave 
the decision to the Emperor. (Consulte die 
Conseil d' 'Etat du 24 avril, 1725, aux Archives 
du Royaume de Belgique.) Rousseau was now 
very confident that the matter would be soon 
finished, as is shown by the last letter cited. 

But at this time the Conseil supreme des 
Pays-Bas sent a communication to the Em- 
peror, in which his attention was called to the 
fact that an historiographer already existed 
(Kerckerdere), and expressed its astonishment 
that neither the intendants des finances nor 
the members of the Conseil d' Etat had men- 
tioned this fact in their discussion of the ques- 
tion. In addition, various objections were 
raised to the fitness of Rousseau for such a 
position : 

Y quando dicho empleo fuesse vacante, 
parece que no seria convenicnte conferirle a 
Rousseau, tanto por ser frances de nacion, 
quanto, porque el empleo de historiographo le 
diera adito a todos los archivos del pais, y & la 
plena noticia de los papeles mas reservados, 
circunstancia que pudiera traer con sigo muchos 
y muy notables inconvenientes que deja el 
consego a la alta consideracion de V. Md., 
mayormente, quando dicho Rousseau ne tiene 
el cr&dito assentado, tanto por su peligrosa 
profession, quanto por los motivos por los 
quales fu£hechado desu patria. 

A todo lo qual se afiade el requisito neces- 
sario de la lengua flamenca, que ignora Rous- 
seau, y sin la qual el historiographo de aquellos 
paises seria de poco provecho respecto que 
una grande cantidad de papeles y noticias, 
assi antiguas corao modernas se hallan en 
lengua flamenca. 

(Consulte du j aout, 1725, conservie en ori- 
ginal aux Archives du Royaume de Belgique.) 

It is apparent that, after this communication, 



some powerful influence, such as that of the 
Prince Eugene, would have been necessary to 
turn the tide in Rousseau's favor. But this 
prince, although still continuing his corres- 
pondence with Rousseau, had lost much of his 
earlier enthusiasm for the poet, and since the 
Bonneval affair had ceased to show him 
marked favor. 

Consequently, the Emperor, not wishing to 
take any part in the matter, allowed it to go by 
default, and so it came to pass that Jean 
Baptiste Rousseau was never, in due form, the 
Hisloriographe des Pays-Bas Autrichiens. 

John R. Effinger, Jr. 
Paris. 



CHA UCER'S LEGEND OF GOOD 

WOMEN AND BOCCACC/O'S DE 

GENEALOGLA DEO RUM. 

In a former note (x : 379) treating of the list of 
hapless lovers in the Hous of Fame, an at- 
tempt was made to show that Chaucer was not 
indebted to Ovid only. He tells us, for ex- 
ample, in what way Phedra was connected 
with the desertion of Ariadne; Ovid does not. 
He says explicitly that Phyllis hanged her- 
self; in the Heroides this mode of death 
appears simply as one of three she ponders 
her choice of while lamenting her departed 
lover. The poet must evidently have used 
some other source, and since he has made 
Phyllis the daughter of Lycurgus of Thrace, 
owing, as Lounsbury pointed out (ii, 232) 
to a heading " De Phyllida Lycurgi filia " 
in the De Genealogia Deorum, from that work 
also, it was suggested, he might have acquired 
his precise information concerning her mode 
of death. Such is the case. Boccaccio's 
famous mythology (here quoted in the trans- 
lation of Betussi, Venice, 1564) not only con- 
firms the suggestion, but calls attention as 
well to a number of other points in an un- 
expected, and what seems to be a helpful way. 
The story of Phyllis as it appears in the 
Rons of Fame (1. 388 f.) is referred by Skeat 
to the Heroides, ep. 2. In his comment upon 
it as it appears in the Legend of Good Women 
(11. 2934 f.) he adds that it is told by Hyginus 
(capp. 59, 243) and in a few lines by Boccaccio. 
Hyginus may at once be set aside ; his version 
is a simple variant of the filbert-tree legend, 
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and says nothing of Phyllis's having hanged 
herself. Skeat does not seem to have ex- 
amined Boccaccio ; he does not mention him 
again. He says also (3, xi) that a comparison 
with Gower (C. A. ii, 26) shows that both 
Chaucer and Gower " consulted some further 
source which I cannot trace." This is possibly 
true of Gower ; it is not true of Chaucer, 
every detail of whose story is contained either 
in Ovid or Boccaccio. 

References to the Legend of Good Women 
will suffice, as covering for the briefer version 
in the Hohs of Fame. At the beginning we 
read (.11. 2404 f.): 

Destroyed is of Troye the citee ; 
This Demophon com sailing in the s«e 
Toward Athenes to his paleys large. 

Of Troy, Ovid says nothing. Gower says 
Demophon was going to Troy. But Boc- 
caccio says he came to Thrace (x, 171 •"<>) ; 
" Rouinata poi Troia ; ritornando uerso la 
patria." 

The description of the storm follows, which 
we learn (11. 2420 f.): 

posseth him now up now doun 
Til Neptune hath of him compassioun, 
And Thetis, Chorus, Triton, and they alle, 
And maden him upon a lond to falle 
Wher-of that Phillis lady was and quene, 
Ligurgus doghter. 

Ovid's reference to a storm (if it is such) is 
remote and by implication. It is Phillis dis- 
traught by love (furiosa) who speaks (Her. ep. 
2, 456) : 

at laceras etiam puppes furiosa refeci, 
ut, qua desererer, firma carina foret. 

Compare now Boccaccio (x, 171 w) : 

" Per fortuna di mare [da uenti & da fortuna 
cacciato (xi : 185 *■»)] fti portatoinThracia done 
da Philli figliuola del Re Ligurno [Ligurgo 
(xi, 185 «>)] fu raccolto & nel proprio letto 
allogiato." 

Chaucer, it will be seen uses in the above 
passage the name Chorus. This is not, Skeat 
says, known as the name of a sea-god. He 
suggests accordingly (as also Bech) a borrow- 
ing from the ^Eneid (v. 1. 823 f.) : 

et senior Glauci chorus, Inousque Palemon 
Tritonesque citi, Phorcique exercitus omnis 
Lanea tenent T/tethct Melite, Panopeaque uirgo. 

"Here we find," he adds, 

"Thetis, chorus, Triton; whilst 'and they 
alle ' answers to exercitus omnis .... Chorus 



is used for Caurus, the north-west wind, in 
Chaucer's Bo'ethius, bk. iv, met. 5,17 ; but this 
is not the purpose." 

The suggestion is certainly attractive— but 
why should Chaucer have misread Virgil's 
word "chorus? " Perhaps his use of it in Bo'e- 
thius is more in point than Skeat thinks. The 
word is not in fact necessarily the name of a 
sea-god; and when we turn to Boccaccio, we 
find that he several times refers to " choro," 
who"fal'aere nuuoloso" (iv, 78 <•<>), and that 
he further says (iv, 76 <-") : 

" Dalla sinistra Choro, percioche chiude il 
circolo di uenti & fa quasi un choro, non- 
dimeno prima dice esser detto Chauro ; et da 
alcuni Agreston." 

Chorus then, would seem to stand, very ap- 
propriately, for the circle or concourse of the 
winds. 
At 1. 2442, we are told of Demophoon 

For at Athenes duk and lord was he, 
As Theseus his fader hadde y-be. 

Theseus, it is to be noted, is spoken of in the 
past tense, — and yet, in the Heroides, Phyllis 
speaks of him as alive and in Athens (Her. 
ep. 2. 11. 13 f.) : 

Thesea devovi, quia te dimittere nolet : 
nee tenuit cursus forsitan ille tuos. 

The contradiction is a point of evidence in 
itself, but the testimony which Chaucer's 
lines afford in another connection, is, as will 
be seen, much more important. 

In 11. 2483 f. the death of Phyllis is related. 
Demophoon does not return, 

And that hath she so harde and sore aboght, 
Alias ! that, as the stories us recorde, 
She was her owne deeth right with a corde, 

Skeat refers to Her. sp. 2. 141 f. without calling 
attention to the fact that hanging is only one 
of three ways which suggest themselves to 
Phyllis, and that nothing is said of her choice 
of any one of them. He might much better 
have cited a more explicit passage in the 
Remedia Amoris (11. 601 f.) which does not 
seem to have been quoted before in this con- 
nection : 

nona terebatur miserae uia : uideris, inquit : 
et spectat zonam pallida facta suam. 
adspicit ad ramos : dubitat, refugitque quod audet 
et timet et digitos ad sua colla refert. 

But not even here is the fact of her death 
plainly stated. Moreover, would the pic- 
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turesque use of her girdle have escaped 
Chaucer? Compare on the other hand the 
De Genealogia (xi, 185 r °): 

"[Demophonte] noritornandoal debito tempo, 
et ella non potendo sopportare piu la lonta- 
nanza (come uogliono alcuni) con laccio fini la 
sua uita." 

Boccaccio, it will be seen, manifests a decided 
preference for the story of her having hanged 
herself. He goes on to say that others have 
it that she thew herself into the sea, and by 
the compassion of the gods was converted 
into an almond (or filbert tree ; cf. Gower's 
" filliberd tre "), hence named after her in 
Greek. But for this story he gives an ex- 
planation. Zephyrus, a western wind, passing 
into Thrace by way of Athens, stirs life in this 
tree, " et di qui la fauola hebbe luogo, cio & 
Phillide allegrarsi, & fiorire per lo ritorno dello 
innamorato da Athene." 

From these various correspondences and 
those pointed out by Lounsbury in other con- 
nections (cf. references in his Index), there can 
be no doubt that Chaucer knew and used the 
De Genealogia. It follows that in the phrase 
" as the stories us recorde," in the fifth line of 
the passage above quoted, and compared with 
Boccaccio, Chaucer refers directly to this 
work. To the separate portion of the Heroides, 
he always refers as the "epistle" or the 
" lettre " of Ovid. But here it is the "stories," 
and when the character of Boccaccio's work 
is considered — that it consists of a series of 
stories briefly told and connected by head- 
lines which enable the reader to follow special 
lines of ancestry or history— the appropriate- 
ness of such a reference is apparent. 

If now it is clear that Chaucer derived help 
from the De Genealogia, a point can be taken 
up of greater importance than those yet 
spoken of. Ovid, it was seen, treated Theseus 
as if still alive, while Chaucer refers to him 
as in the past. In this Chaucer shows himself 
familiar with Demophoon's history (so, too, in 
knowing that he was coming from Troy), 
though Ovid, as we have seen, told him noth- 
ing about it. This bears directly upon a pas- 
sage in which Skeat seems to have preferred 
a wrong reading. In 11. 2472 f., the reasons 
for Demophoon's departure are given and the 
fact of his departure told : 



He seide, unto his contree moste he saile. 
For ther he wolde her wedding apparaile 
As fi! to her honour and his also. 
And openly he took his leve tho, 
And hath her sworn, he wolde not soiorne, 
But in a month he wolde again retorne. 
And in that Iond let make his ordinaunce 
As verray lord, and took the obeisaunce 
Wei and hoomly, and let his shippes dighte 
And hoom he goth the nexte wey he mighte. 

Two minor details are first to be considered. 
The phrase "took the obeisaunce" might 
seem to mean the obeisance of the land ; that 
is, of Thrace, but the word is not used in this 
sense of "homage," or "subjection." The 
nearest approach to such a use is in the Com- 
pleynte unto Pile, 1. 84, 

Ye sleen hem that ben in your obeisaunce. 

Moreover had it meant homage, or service, 
Chaucer would have written "took his obei- 
saunce." Skeat gives the right meaning in 
his glossary, where he explains it as " obedient 
farewell "—that is, Demophoon took his fare- 
well. This sense, though unusual, seems 
correct; we may remind ourselves of our 
familiar phrase, " dutiful farewell." "Took 
the obeisaunce " was perhaps coined by Chau- 
cer for the sake of the rime and the metre on 
the model of the French "prendre conge\" 

In the next place, it will be seen that Skeat 
understands the passage to mean that, after 
promising to return, Demophoon declared his 
lordship in that land Thrace, made his fare- 
wells, and left. So understanding, Skeat has 
placed a period after "retorne." This offers 
the difficulty that Chaucer, without apparent 
reason, makes Demophoon declare his lordship 
after taking leave and just before going. It 
offers the further and somewhat greater dif- 
ficulty that the verb "let" is left without a 
subject. As a matter of fact, there should be 
no period after "retorne" and the proper 
meaning o( the passage as it stands is that 
Demophoon " wolde retorne "and [then] in 
that land " let make his ordinaunce " : briefly, 
that he would declare his lordship upon his 
return. 

With this preliminary, we may approach the 
main point. In Ovid, a formal assumption of 
lordship by Demophoon is nowhere referred 
to. The only approach to it is in the Her. ep. 
2. 11. 47 f., 
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quae tibi subjeci latissima regna Lycurgi, 
nomine femineo uix satis apta regi. 

This does not necessarily imply that Demo- 
phoon had formally declared himself master of 
Thrace, and, moreover, we have just seen that 
the passage in Chaucer as it stands means that 
Demophoon was to become lord upon his re- 
turn and marriage with Phyllis. The only 
possible explanation for Chaucer's version as 
it stands would be that he had given this turn 
to the story to heighten the baseness of Demo 
phoon's ingratitude and perfidy. There is 
however a better explanation. The reading 
is an incorrect one. In the words "And in 
that lond," Skeat has taken the reading of C. 
and A. against the reading of F. Tn. Th. and 
B. Of the comparative rating of these texts, 
only this need be said. The C. Ms., can at 
least err to the extent of saying (1. 2484) " the 
story us recordeth " instead of " the stories us 
recorde," in spite of the rime " corde " in the 
next line ", the scribe saw no reason why the 
word should be plural. Moreover, the F. 
Ms., whose reading Skeat here rejects, is one 
of the most valuable we possess, and is in fact 
the very Ms. on which Skeat bases his texts. 
To its excellence he has himself borne wit- 
ness. 

For the words " and in that lond " the read- 
ing of the four texts is " ageyn he wolde." 
The difference is a notable one. The phrase 
"and in that londe " disappears, and with it 
Demophoon's apparent suggestion that he 
would declare his sovereignty in Thrace. It 
is not in Thrace that he would do this, but at 
home. According to the new reading, there, 
in his country, he would prepare for her wed- 
ding, and again there he would declare his 
lordship. This gives a good reason for his 
going — and here again we may turn to the 
testimony of Boccaccio. The desire to as- 
sume the sovereignty is in fact, he tells us, the 
cause of Demophoon's departure. He says 
(x, 171 "') : 

" Doue essendo alquanto seco dimorato, in- 
tendendo, che Mnesteo Re di Athene da 
fortuna, & trauagli del mare conturbato era 
arriuato all' isola Melos, et iui morto, (ratio 
dal disio di regnare, impetrb per qual che 
giorno licenza da Philli. Cosi racconciate le 
naui, ritornd ad Athene." 

Here appears the importance of recognizing, 



as a moment ago, Chaucer's acquaintance with 
the details of Demophoon's history. The- 
seus had long been dead. He had been exiled 
and had died at Athens. The kingdom had 
not been in the hands of Demophoon, the 
rightful duke and lord. Though king by 
right, as Chaucer calls him (1. 2442), his king- 
dom was in the hands of others, — another 
version of this part of his history is used, it 
will be remembered by Gower, where in his 
third book he tells how the lieges of Demo- 
phoon and Acamas had disobeyed and for- 
saken their lords while they were at Troy. 
Now, Boccaccio tells us, Mnesthetis, the reign- 
ing king, had died, and Demophoon is anxious 
to recover his throne and does so " doppo il 
uentesimo terzo anno del paterno essiglio." 
Here, too, the reason for Chaucer's choice of 
phrase becomes apparent that Demophoon 
" wolde make his ordinaunce as verray lord." 
Compare in the Knightes Tale (A. 1550 f.): 

Of his linage am I, and his of-spring 
By verray ligne, as of the stok royal. 

If this reading is taken, it is seen that the 
phrases "Ther he wolde her wedding ap- 
paraile " and "ageyn he wolde make his or- 
dinaunce " are appositive. So also the phrase 
"took fhe obeisaunce " is in apposition with, 
and finds corroboratory explanation (as mean- 
ing " took his farewell ") in " he took his leve 
tho." The two intervening lines in which 
Demophoon declares his promise to return 
belong naturally to the first mention of his 
leavetaking. Plainly these lines caused the 
incorrect reading in C. and A., the introduction 
of a second reason not being understood after 
one growing so naturally out of the story. 
Yet as the passage stands in these texts (and 
in Skeat except for his period after "retorne "), 
it presents the awkwardness of containing two 
separate statements of Demophoon's leave- 
taking without apparent reason, with a state- 
ment between them of his intention to assume 
the sovereignty of Thrace for which Chaucer 
had no warrant. Finally — the reading here 
supported in any case demands explanation ; 
it fits a history which Chaucer knew, related 
in an authority he elsewhere used ; it is more- 
over the reading of four texts, one of them the 
best, as against two. 

The story of Ariadne (Hous of Fame, 11, 
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405 f. Legend of Good Women, 11. 1866 f.) 
shows in a similar way the influence of the De 
Genealogia. In the former note in these col- 
umns cited above, verbal correspondences 
were pointed out between the version in the 
Hous of Fame and in Boccaccio's Amoroso. 
Visione. Chaucer's use of this poem suf- 
ficiently explains the introduction of Phedra, 
whom Ovid does not mention in direct relation 
with the story ; his complete knowledge of 
the details of her connection with it is of course 
not to be explained by her passing allusions to 
Theseus in her epistle to Hippolytus (Her. ep, 
iv). But the version in the Legend of Good 
Women contains a number of points which 
await explanation. Skeat, in his note upon its 
sources, besides referring to Ovid (Met. vii, 
456-8 ; viii, 6-182 : Her. ep. x. chiefly 1-74 ; also 
compare Fasti, Hi, 461-516) suggests (3, xxxix) 

" But Chaucer consulted other sources also, 
probably a Latin translation of Plutarch's Life 
of Theseus ; Boccaccio, De Genealogia Deo- 
rum, lib. x. capp. 27, 29, 30 ; also Vergil, Aen. 
vi, 20-30; and perhaps Hyginus, Fabulae capp. 
4I-43-" 

It is to be regretted that Skeat did not use 
the passages from Boccaccio to which he 
refers. Plutarch is often quoted, though his 
story resembles Chaucer's only in barest out- 
line, and though there is no direct evidence 
whatsoever that Chaucer made use of it. 
Boccaccio elsewhere is quoted in full, as for 
example in connection with Hypermnestra. 
Here, however, after this single reference, 
Skeat does not speak of him again, not even 
in the memorandum of the sources which pre- 
cedes the notes to the tale. Had Skeat ex- 
amined the passages he cites, he would have 
found that Boccaccio supplies a gap of which 
he says that " Chaucer here leaves Ovid " and 
"seems to have filled in details from some 
source unknown to me." He would also have 
been saved making notes, which the De Gene- 
alogia shows to be unnecessary, and would 
not have failed to seek and consult other 
parts of the work, to which he would have 
been led by the helpfulness of these to which 
he does, at least, make reference. 

One of the instances in which the De Gene- 
alogia would have proved helpful to Skeat is 
found in the first line of the tale (1. 1886). 
Chaucer addresses Minos, 



luge infernal, Minos, of Crete king. 

Skeat says, 

" In 1. 1894, we again have mention of Minos, 
king of Crete ; which looks as if Chaucer has 
confused the two kings of this name. The 
'infernal judge* was, however, the grandfather 
of the second Minos ; at least, such is the 
usual account." 

To suggest that Chaucer is in error in regard 
to a point of this sort is not without its perils — 
witness the famous case of the town of Via 
Appia in the Second Nonnes Tale. In the 
present case the mistake was not Chaucer's — 
he had authority ; for plainly with regard to 
the Minos of the story, Boccaccio says (xii, 
185 w) : 

"Et poi chiamato giudice nell'inferno, per- 
cioche noi mortali, rispetto a i corpi soprace- 
lesti, siamo infernali, onde nel dar leggi, si 
come fece, si puo dire, che fu giudice dell'in- 
ferno." 

At 1. 1895, Boccaccio again proves helpful. 
Minos, we are told, 

To scole hath sent his son Androgeus, 
To Athenes; of the which hit happed thus. 
That he was slayn, lerning philosophye. 
Right in that elite, nat but for envye. 

Skeat refers to Ovid, Met. vii, 456-8; Virgil, 
Aen. 6, 20, and to Plutarch (Shakspeare, p. 
420). Ovid merely says that Minos went to 
war to avenge Androgeus ; none of these says 
anything of the cause of the youth's death. 
It is to be found, however in the De Genealogia 
(xi 186 ro) : 

" Fu Androgeo figliuolo di Minos & di Pasiphe, 
& giouane di molta uirtu, ilquale in Athene, 
nella palestra superando tutti.fuda Atheniesi 
& Megaresi morto per inuidia." 

Passing by the story of Scylla, which is of 
course taken from Met. viii, 6-176, at 1. 1922, 
that part of the story is reached where, Skeat 
says, " Chaucer seems to have filled in details 
from some source unknown to me." One of 
these details is the condition imposed upon 
the Athenians by Minos (11. 1924 f.) : 

And this theffect, that Minos hath so driven 
Hem of Athenes, that they mote him yiven 
Fro yere to yere her owne children dere 
For to be slayn, as ye shul after here. 

Skeat here quotes Plutarch, presumably not 
as Chaucer's source, for Plutarch says the 
children were sent yearly, Chaucer (1. 1932) 
every third year, but for purposes of compari- 
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son. There is really no similarity between 
them — while in Boccaccio there seems to be 
resemblance to Chaucer (x, 170 r ") 

" Finalmente essendo uinti pattegiarono con 
Minos in tal modo cio e clie ogni anno si 
obligauano mandar sette gioueni di piu nobili 
Atheniesi in Creta al Minotauro." 

Again Chaucer's description of the Minotaur 
(1. 1928 f.) as 

a monstre, a wikked beste, 
That was so cruel .... 

though sufficiently explained by the poet's in- 
variably careful art as a story-teller may per- 
haps have been suggested by Boccaccio's 
description of him (iv, 61 vo ) as "fortissimo, 
ferocissimo, & furioso animale." Further at 
1. 1932 we read, 

And every thridde year, with-outen doute, 
They casten lot, and, as him com aboute 
On riche, on pore, he moste his son take. 
And of his child he moste present make 
Unto Minos, to save him or to spille, 

"This," Skeat says 

"is due to Ovid's expression — 'tertia sors 
annis domuit repetita nouenis (Met. viii, 171), 
which Golding translates by — 'The third time 
at the ninth yeares end the lot did chaunce to 
light on Theseus ' &c. But Hyginus (Fab. xli) 
says ' anno unoquoque.' " 

Hyginus certainly does not suit, — and Golding 
may so have translated the line from Ovid, 
but it does not follow that Chaucer in using 
this line would be either so free or so faulty in 
his translation. This translation of Golding's, 
which seems to support Skeat, is in fact quite 
erroneous. The entire passage reads (Met. 
viii, 168) : 

quo postquam geminam tauri juvenisque figuram 
clausit, et Actaeo bis pastum sanguine monstrum 
tertia sors annis domuit repetita nouenis .... 

There is nothing here about the third lot's 
"lighting on Theseus." Moreover are we 
bound to suppose that Chaucer mistranslated 
"novenis" because Golding did — that is, as ifit 
were an ordinal ? Plainly it was the third lot 
which subdued the monster — hence, as only 
three had been cast, and the third was fatal, it 
follows that Ovid in saying " cast every nine 
years " refers to each single lot, not each three 
lots. This is in fact one accepted version of 
the story, as the yearly lot of Hyginus and 
Plutarch is another. It is better to believe 
that Chaucer did not mistranslate his Ovid, but 



that he found his "every thridd year" in Boc- 
. caccio (x, 170 ■»") who says they were obliged 

to send " i quali per sorte tre anni gh furono 
, mandati." 
) The casting of the lots went on (11. 1944 ff.) 

Til that of Athenes king Egeus 
Mot sende his owne sone Thesens, 
Sith that the lot is fallen him upon, 
! To be devoured, for grace is ther non. 

I Here a point arises as to where Chaucer 
1 learned of Aegeus. Skeat refers to Ovid, Met. 
I vii, 405 f : 

cxcipit hanc Aegeus, facto damnandus in uno : 
i nee satis hospitium est, thalami quoque foedere jungit. 
jamque aderat Theseus, proles ignara parenti 

but neither this passage, nor Met. viii, 174, 
which might equally well have been added, 
possess vital relation with the story. All such 
references suppose a piecing-out of the story 
on Chaucer's part, that cannot recommend 
itself as a satisfactory explanation when com- 
pared with Boccaccio's directness (x, 170'"'): 

"Ma il terzo [sorte] essendo traglialtri toccato 
a Theseo.egli con grandissimo clolore del padre 
Egeo, per andarsene montd sopra una naue." 

The casting of Theseus into captivity which 
follows, and the discourse of the sisters, is 
evidently Chaucer's own. The description of 
the labyrinth might have been taken either 
from Ovid, Met. viii, 173, or from the De 
Genealogia, iv, 61 *">. For 11. 2146 f. 

And by the teching of this Adriane 

He overcom this beste, and was his bane. 

Skeat might have adduced Met. viii, 174, "ope 
virginea," but here also Boccaccio may be 
profitably consulted (x, 170^0): "Theseo pof 
per consiglio d'Arianna restato uittorioso." 

One detail of Chaucer's story is baffling— the 
visit of the fugitives to " Ennopie." Why did 
Chaucer introduce such a mere detail at all? 
He says particularly that Theseus went to visit 
a friend, and Skeat suggests very helpfully 
that Ovid makes so much in another connec- 
tion (earlier in the story when Minos was 
making war) of the friendship of Aeacus, king 
of Oenopia, (that is Aegina), for the Athenians 
and the house of Aegeus, that this may have 
influenced Chaucer. But why introduce so 
useless a detail at all ? The question is worth 
considering. Probably it is only the beginning 
of an unfinished episode. 
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For Phedra's connection with Ariadne's de- 
sertion, we have as source, as in the Hous of 
Fame, the Amorosa Visione, or the De Gene- 
alogia, xi, 186 re. The lament of Ariadne is 
of course from the Heroides. One final de- 
tail, however, Chaucer did not obtain from 
Ovid. When Theseus reached home we are 
told (1. 2178 f.) that he 

fond his fader drenched in the see. 

This it will be remembered was because 
Theseus forgot his father's fond device re- 
garding the color of the sails. Of this device, 
Chaucer says nothing, although in the line 
quoted he refers to the tragic consequences of 
Theseus's forgetfulness. In Ovid, there is 
nothing of this, but Boccaccio describes it (x, 
170 w) : 

" Di che il padre Egeo da un' alta torre riguar- 
dando, & ueggendo Ie insegne nere dubito non 
il figliuolo fosse morto, & per dolor e si gittb in 
mare. ' ' 

One or two notes upon minor points may be 
added. Skeat gives references to Ovid for the 
birds, fishes, and beasts, that the gods have 
" stellified," spoken of in the Hous of Fame, 
11. 1004-08. He does not do this for the two 
Bears, for which see Fasti, 1, 54 f., or for Cas- 
tor and Pollux, for which see Fasti, 1, 705, v, 
700. "Atlantes doughtres sevene," Skeat says 
are the Pleiades, and refers to Fasti, v, 83. 
There is certainly a possibility of mistake here, 
for Ovid expressly states (Fasti, iv, 169) that 
but six of the Pleiades were stellified. Is it 
not, on the whole, more likely that Chaucer's 
reference was to the Hyades, who were also 
daughters of Atlas, and were also stellified, — 
and all seven of them, not six ? The sugges- 
tion is not an idle one, for both Ovid and Boc- 
caccio have much to say about them. More- 
over, we find that when Chaucer is asked 
whether he can place these "doughtres sevene" 
in the heavens, he replies (1. 1011 ff.) that "it 
is no need," 

I leve as wtl, so god me spede, 
Hem that wryte of this matere, 
As though I knew hir places here ; 
And eek they shynen here so bright. 
Hit shulde shenden a] my sighte, 
To loke on hem. 

Now who were they that wrote of this matter? 
Compare Ovid, Fasti, v, 165 f. 



at simul inducunt obscura crepuscula noctem, 
pars Hyadum toto de grege nulla latet. 
ora micant Tauri septem radiantia flarnmts, 
nauita quas Hyadas graius ab imbre uocat. 
pars Bacchum nutrisse putat ; pars credidit esse 
Tetbyos has neptes, Oceanique senis. 

Note here Ovid's reference to their splendor, 
and to their position in the constellation of 
Taurus. Boccaccio similarly in his chapter 
(iv, 69 «*>) in " Le Hiadi sette figliuole d'At- 
lante," quoting Ovid to the effect that they are 
" nel fronte del Tauro locate," goes on after 
citing "Theodontio " and Anselm to explain : 

" Et prima io istimo essere in questo modo ac- 
caduto la loro assuntione in cielo, percioche di 
numero si conueniuano con le stelle poste nella 
fronte del Tauro : onde cio 6 stato pigliato da 
quelli, che sapeuano ii numero delle figliuole 
d'Atlante fauolosamente quelle stelle da i 
nomi delle donzelle essere nomati : & con 
tinuando, di maniera s'e congiunto con le 
stelle; che fino al di d'oggi dura." 

And later he explains, with reference to the 
position of the sun in Virgo, significance of the 
legend of their connection with Bacchus : 

"che con 1'umidita sua, onerd del segno, 
nel quale sono, stando il Sole in Virgo, nella 
notte diano molto uigore alle uigne il giorno 
arse dal Sole." 

With this evidence, it would seem possible 
that it was Ovid and Boccaccio who informed 
Chaucer "of this matere," and that the refer- 
ence is to the Hyades, not the Pleiades. 

At 1. 1584 of the Hous of Fame, Eolus is 
mentioned as being found 

in a cave of stoon 
In a contree that highte Trace. 

"The connection of ^Eolus with Thrace," 
Skeat says in his note, is not obvious. Per- 
haps Chaucer found his warrant in Boethius, 
iv, Met. iii : 

"Yif thanne the wind that highte Borias, 
y-sent out of the caves of the contree of 
Trace, beteth this night (that is to seyn, chaseth 
ita-wey)." 

Finally, the temptation is not to be resisted, 
to call attention to certain points of resem- 
blance between a passage in Boccaccio and 
Chaucer's exquisite description ofthe " mighty 
god of love" in the Legend of Good Women, 
Prol. B. 11. 226 f. 

Y- clothed was this mighty god of love 
In silke, enbrouded ful of grene greves, 
In-with a fret of rede rose-leves, 
The fresshest sin the world was first bigonne. 
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His gilte heer was corouned with a sonne, 

In-stede of gold, for hevinesse and wighte ; 

Therwith me thoughte his face shoon so brighte 

Thatwel unnethes mighte I him beholde ; 

And in his hande me thoughte I saugh him holde 

Two fyry dartes, as the gledes rede ; 

And aungellyke his winges saugh I sprede. 

And al be that men seyn that blind is he, 

Al- gate me thoughte that he mighte wel y-see ; 

For sternely on me he gan biholde. 

In the first place we note that Boccaccio opens 
his description (ix, 148 »-«) with an exposition 
of the might of the god, "il quale i pazzi (!) 
antichi, & moderni uogliono, che sia Iddio di 
gran potere " — in proof of which he adduces 
Seneca's Hippolytus. " Ne quali uersi," he 
adds "si dimostra quanto grande sia di lui 
potenza," whereupon he adduces other au- 
thorities. 

The description of the dress the god wore is 
undoubtedly, as Skeat points out, taken from 
the Romaunt of the Rose (see the English 
version, 1. 890). It is in the other details of 
his appearance that Boccaccio's influence pos- 
sibly appears — and Apulleius of all people is 
the ultimate source. Boccaccio quotes the 
famous description in the Golden Ass, where 
Psyche looks upon Cupid asleep 

" con la chioma della testa d'oro con la tempie 
latee, con le gote purpuree, con gl' occhi 
cerulei, con i capelli tutti intricati in un globo, 
& crespi, che qua, & la pendeuano, & uentil- 
lauano .... per gl' homeri d'esso Iddio uol- 
atile le piume biancheggiauano di una luce 
diuina . . . ." 

and so on. Is it not possible that in this un- 
blinded god, with his golden hair woven into 
the semblance of an aureole, and with his 
wings shining white with a divine splendor, we 
can see an adumbration of the god of Chau- 
cer's vision ? Chaucer places also in his hands 

Two fyry dartes, as the gledes rede. 

For this, Boccaccio affords no direct equiva- 
lent, but what at least may have suggested it. 
He quotes Seneca's Octavia (ix, 148 «). 

Finge Terror mortal, ch'amor fia uccello 
Che e cosi fiero, & dispictato Dio, 
Indi le mane di faette gli oma 
Con I'arco sacro, & con la cruda face. 

and he comments (ix, 149 «); 

"Viene finto portar I'arco; & le faette .... 
Si li aggiunge la face, che dimostra gl' incendi 
de gl' aniini, che con fiamma continua da noia 
a i prigioneri." 



The god who led Alcestis could certainly not 
carry bow, arrow, and torch as well, but 
Chaucer can at least symbolize the flame with 
which he consumes men's souls by making 
his darts themselves of fire. 

Here our comparison may end, for though 
a number of other passages both in Gower 
and Chaucer exhibit Boccaccio's influence, 
the correspondences here noted are all that 
may be readily discovered in the Legend of 
Good Women and the Hous of Fame. The 
mention of this latter poem suggests a ques- 
tion — when will the sources of its third book 
be discovered ? That they will be found, 
there can be but little doubt. It is true there 
are those who maintain somewhat eagerly 
that this poem is essentially Chaucer's own, 
that it is his only 'original' work. This view or 
method of statement is one to be regretted ; it 
implies that Chaucer lacks originality else- 
where. That view would seem to be the pref- 
erable one which Emerson maintained — and 
with regard to Chaucer himself— that that man 
is truly original who recreates. 

Clarence G. Child. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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